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A  yearbook  is  a  record— of  buildings 
and  trees,  yes.  But  of  people. 

People  who  work  and  play,  who 
study  and  daydream,  who  live  each 
day  hoping  for  the  next  and  remember- 
ing the  last. 

The  buildings  and  trees  are  their 
context.  But  beyond  the  buildings  and 
trees,  people  react  to  people.  They 
leave  an  impression  on  you  as  you 
leave  your  impressions. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  im- 
pressions—of buildings  and  trees,  but 
mostly  people  and  always  for  people. 
For  you. 

The  photographs  are  the  story.  The 
words— to  explain  when  necessary,  to 
key  the  memory,  to  sharpen  the  im- 
pressions—are in  the  back  of  the  book. 
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A  photographer  trips  the  shutter  because  he  sees  something.  Maybe  it's  an  expression  on 
someone's  face.  Maybe  it's  the  way  sunlight  reflects  off  a  building.  Maybe  it's  something  he 
sees  every  day  that  suddenly  looks  different,  special. 

Always,  it's  something  he  wants  to  share,  to  record  on  film  because  it  has  meaning. 

Many  times,  when  he  develops  the  film,  the  meaning  is  lost  and  what  he  saw  when  he  took 
the  picture  isn't  there.  Often,  the  picture  says  something  only  to  the  person  who  took  it. 

So,  about  one  picture  in  twenty  gets  into  the  book. 

Those  are  the  pictures  we  think  say  something— something  that  brings  back  memories, 
something  funny,  something  beautiful,  even  something  ugly. 

We  want  you  to  see  what  we  see  in  the  pictures,  to  remember,  enjoy  and  maybe  laugh. 

Most  of  the  scenes  are  familiar,  some  are  not.  But  the  book  is  for  you.  Enjoy  the  pictures 
and  what  they  mean  to  you. 

If  the  meaning  is  unclear,  if  you  don't  see  why  a  picture  is  in  the  book,  maybe  this 
will  help: 


Inside 
cover 


The  smile  says  it  all  and  makes  a  better  day.  You  have 
to  smile  too. 
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The  desert:  stark,  rugged.  But  beautiful.  And  over  the 
hill,  Pyramid  Lake. 

Morrill  Hall  once  stood  alone  on  the  desert  above  Reno 
and,  by  itself,  was  the  university. 

The  new  grew  around  the  old.  The  library,  and  its  ramp, 
frame  the  trees,  sharp  in  black  and  white. 

Lincoln  Hall,  however  old,  takes  on  the  personality  of 
each  new  group  of  students. 

The  student  grows  with  the  university's  help,  some  without 
it  or  even  despite  it.  But  eventually  must  stand  alone. 


Photo:  Kerry  Cartier 


Photo:  Jim  Beazley 
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With  a  little  help  from  his  friends. 

Climbs  each  stair  and  breaks  its  lines,  its  pattern. 

A  man  is  his  own  and  says  what  he  feels  in  his  own  way. 

Sometimes  for  everybody. 

Sometimes  with  a  smile.  Maybe  it's  a  better  flower  pot. 

Maybe  this  is  a  better  flower  pot  too. 

But  sometimes  flowers  won't  grow  where  students  have 
to  live. 

In  a  land  of  disenchantment. 

But  home  none-the-less,  to  make  the  best  of. 

Even  500  homes  in  one. 

Where  students  play  and  study. 

And  get  ready  for  more  play  and  study. 

To  make  that  eight  o'clock— sometimes. 

Good  morning  sunshine— yes,  he  cut  himself. 

Nye  Hall  is  a  good  place  to  look  out  of,  and  see  a  car 
bounce  through  the  ruts  of  that  parking  lot. 

And  a  good  place  to  look  into,  to  see  a  room  that  says 
something  about  someone. 

The  rooms  are  all  the  same  in  Nye  Hall,  but  all  different. 
Each  becomes  part  of  the  students  who  live  there. 

The  rooms  tell  what  the  students  like  and  don't  like, 
what  they  feel,  what  they  are. 

Each  day  is  something  new.  I  guess  each  day  becomes 
official  when  the  flag  reaches  the  top  of  the  pole. 

Or  is  it  when  you  peddle  between  the  cars  on  Virginia 
Street  towards  that  cup  of  Snack  Bar  coffee. 
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2.CD  And  with  spring's  bicycles,  the  shoes  come  off  and 

students  replace  the  snow  on  the  benches— to  read, 
study,  eat  lunch  or  just  dream. 

*£c3  Or  sleep  in  the  sun  while  John  Mackay  stands  guard 

stoicly. 

30  Spring  is  not  all  peaceful  dreams  and  sunshine.  Finals 
follow  the  new  grass  too  quickly  and  the  faces  worry. 

31  The  students  miss  fewer  classes,  but  their  minds  are  on 
the  sun,  in  the  new  grass— not  on  the  valence  of  the 
carbon  atom. 

32  33      A  semester  is  many  classes  and,  in  each,  a  different  chair. 

How  many  chairs  are  there  on  campus;  how  many  different 
kinds  of  chairs?  Look  at  what  you're  sitting  on. 

3-4-  In  Thompson  Ed,  the  chairs  mean  entrance  exams.  Was 

your  first  contact  with  UNR  the  ACT  exam  in  a  room 
that  looked  like  a  theater? 

35  Or  did  worrying  about  that  test  blot  out  where  you  were? 

Jb  Did  that  open  book  help  in  that  calculus  test? 

37  That  feeling  stays  with  many— through  a  hundred  tests. 

Your  world  becomes  that  piece  of  paper  as  you  try  to 
remember  what  the  book  said. 

38     39         Sometimes,  after  class,  the  people  seem  larger,  the  hall 
more  crowded.  You  feel  like  everyone  knows  where 
they're  going  except  you. 

4-0  From  a  distance,  you  can  compare,  you  see  more.  Notice 

the  drainpipe  leans.  Or  is  it  the  building  that  leans. 
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41  From  up  close,  you  can  understand,  you  see  more.  An 
individual  lives  behind  the  window.  He  is  always  thirsty. 
His  window  lets  you  in. 

42  Some  windows  don't.  They  seem  to  keep  you  in— or  is 
it  out. 

43  And  some  reflect  what  they  look  at,  and  break  the 
picture  with  their  pattern. 

44  45       The  picture  is  different  from  the  top  of  a  building.  Ever 

wonder  what  things  look  like  from  the  library's  roof? 

46  They  say  a  fish  sees  the  world  like  this.  The  walls  of  the 

union  wrap  around  the  students. 

4/  But  the  snack  bar  seems  crowded,  a  sardine  can  maybe. 

48  The  little  people  show  us  things  we've  forgotten.  How  to 

enjoy. 

4Q  We  could  learn  that  here  too.  Whatever's  down  there 

is  fascinating  enough  to  get  him  wet  and  still  fascinate 
him.  There's  a  story  in  that  tail  itself. 

50  But  not  such  a  happy  story  in  the  tram. 

51  As  it  dies  beneath  our  feet,  a  little  more  each  year.  The 
flowers  grow  around  its  bones. 

52  Where  we  walked,  arms  around  each  other,  watching 
the  ripples  shatter  the  moon's  reflection. 

53  Now  broken  and  ugly. 

54  Where  we  loved. 

55  Where  we,  sometimes,  stood  alone  with  our  thoughts. 
Our  troubles. 

5o        5/      A  wall  to  finally  separate  the  university  from  the  bowl, 
a  geometric  fence  to  keep  the  class  schedule  and  the 
university  code  away  for  a  while. 
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To  be  with  others  who  want  to  escape  for  a  while.  To 
let  the  music  break  the  tensions. 

But  the  tensions  grow  anyway.  Someone  is  getting  paid 
to  find  new  ways  to  annoy. 

Now  you  have  to  pay  to  visit  UNR— as  much  as  three 
bucks  a  visit  if  you  don't  have  change. 

Obey  the  signs.  The  only  thing  they  don't  tell  is  where 
you  can  park. 

If  you're  a  student,  you  may  have  to  wade  out  to  your 
car,  which  you  can't  find  because  it  sank. 

And  while  UNR  buys  signs  and  meters  to  correct  the 
problem,  the  mud  thickens  around  student  tires. 

The  mud  thickens  around  student  feet  as  the  parking 

board  meets  to  discuss  a  problem— the  Sagebrush  supplement 

on  parking. 

Students  walk  through  mud  that  drifts  across  sidewalks 
wondering  if  the  administration  knows,  if  AS  UN  can  do 
anything,  if  either  cares. 

And  when  elections  come,  the  candidates  swear  at  Bruce 
Kruegar  for  "making  ASUN  into  a  joke."  Or  did  ASUN 
beat  him  to  it. 

Maybe  the  joke  is  that  some  actually  believe  in  ASUN. 
Or  maybe  that's  the  tragedy.  Or  maybe  it's  not  worth 
worrying  about. 

Many  think  that.  About  one  in  five  bothers  to  vote. 
Disappointing,  frustrating  to  those  who  care. 

For  the  new  officers,  the  hopes  and  dreams  are  still 
bright.  They  will  try.  They  will  fight.  Just  maybe,  they 
will  win. 

But,  ASUN,  remember  the  students.  Remember  you  are 
there  for  us.  Don't  lock  us  out. 
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Read  the  signs  on  the  wall.  The  students  can't  say  it  in 
ASUN.  They  say  it,  often,  on  walls. 

Students  grow  from  freshman  to  senior.  You  might  wish 
some  of  them  didn't.  Eddie  Feinhandler  is  three  times 
winner  of  the  ugly  man  contest. 

Going  for  four. 

Artemisia's  answer  to  Cosmopolitan.  Yes  folks,  that 
loveable  caveman.  Never  in  better  form,  depending  on 
your  definition  of  form. 

While  we're  talking  about  form,  this  is  the  P.E.  depart- 
ment's idea  of  abstract  art.  Students  call  it  a  disgrace. 
They  call  it  other  things  too,  but  the  right  people  aren't 
listening. 

The  chipped  paint,  rust  and  filth  add  character,  don't 
they  Mr.  Administrator?  And  the  slime  feels  good  oozing 
between  the  toes. 

They've  read  the  complaints  before.  The  students  too. 
See,  the  students  do  read  the  brush. 

And  even  little  people  have  a  right  to  express  an  opinion. 

Like  Charlie  Brown  says,  you  can't  win.  But  you  can 
keep  trying. 

And,  in  the  sun,  you  can  leave  the  hassles  behind  and 
dig  it. 

Have  a  ball. 

Play  a  better  game  and  work  it  all  out.  Or  is  the  game 
the  same,  symbolic? 

For  the  girls,  the  games  are  the  same.  They  play  to  win. 
It's  not  a  joke,  and  more  than  a  game. 

The  games  too  are  serious.  The  coach  cares  most.  The 
game  is  his  love,  and  his  job.  He  fights  for  them,  on  the 
court,  but  sometimes  is  so  helpless  on  the  bench. 
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Concentration  is  the  name  of  the  game,  set,  match.  The 
world  narrows  to  that  fuzzy,  white  ball.  The  mind  and 
body  combine  to  make  it  hit  the  right  spot,  at  the 
right  speed. 

When  it  doesn't,  the  face  tells  the  story.  But  the  mind 
plans  the  next  serve.  Cussing  himself,  pushing  himself, 
the  next  will  be  better.  It'll  be  perfect,  dammit. 

Even  John  Mackay  seems  to  dream— of  streaking  down 
the  slopes.  Knees  together,  bent  deep,  poles  braced, 
cutting  a  perfect  fan  of  flying  powder. 

Concentrate.  Catch  your  breath.  Each  turn  flashes  through 
your  mind,  speed,  body  position,  anticipate  the  next 
turn.  That  left  knee  twitches,  then  your  poles  dig  hard 
and  bend  as  your  arms  strain.  Body  forward,  your  skiis 
lift.  The  tips  slap  into  the  powder,  speed  blurs  the  snow. 

Legs  ache,  arms  ache,  eyes  ache  as  you  scan  through  the 
turn  for  ruts  and  bumps.  A  rooster-tail  of  powder  streams 
behind.  One  man  against  a  mountain  and  a  clock. 

But  is  another  man  a  rougher  opponent?  The  arena's 
challenge  is  raw,  without  sophistication.  Its  fascination 
is  primal.  Power,  speed,  endurance  make  the  difference. 

Speed  and  endurance  make  the  difference.  Not  running 
from,  but  running  to. 

Or  vaulting  higher.  Always  higher. 

Even  across  a  rope  between  two  signs,  man,  and  woman, 
must  compete.  It's  how  he  enjoys.  It's  a  game,  but  that 
ball  has  to  land  on  their  side,  not  ours. 

Each  man,  each  woman,  has  his  games.  Everyone  must 
be  good  at  something.  Man  enjoys  being  good,  enjoys 
winning. 

And  the  winners  are  those  to  whom  winning  is  important. 
He  won. 

Forget  dignity.  Forget  "ladylike."  Hit  the  ball  down  the 
pitcher's  throat. 

"That  was  not  a  strike!"  Some  clowns  see  everything. 
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Hold  still  you  little,  white, 
hit  it. 


ball.  Yes,  she 
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The  bull  strains,  the  man  strains  to  see  who  will  win. 
The  people  in  the  back  seem  unconcerned.  While, 
surrounded  by  horses,  a  yearling  gets  a  new  necklace. 

Rodeo :  men  against  animals.  The  animals  get  their  share 
of  kicks  in  too. 

Surfer  shirts,  football  jerseys.  Wearing  them  is  becoming 
its  own  sport. 

Sometimes  you  aren't  sure  what  they  mean.  They  look 
like  an  advertisement  for  dancing  lessons. 

Did  you  ever  do  your  lessons  in  a  school  like  this?  It 
didn't  close  that  long  ago. 

Did  you  know  this  is  UNR's  first  home— in  Elko?  We're 
still  using  the  desks. 

Morrill  Hall  was  first.  The  trees  around  it  weren't  far 
from  seeds.  Stewart  Hall  followed.  About  30  feet  from 
Morrill,  it  was  cut  off  when  it  would  have  fallen  down. 
Now  it's  only  six  feet  high. 

He  remembers  it  all.  He  graduated  in  1899. 

The  old  gym.  Thompson  Ed— yes,  it's  really  that  old. 

UNR  from  the  air,  probably  taken  from  a  Jenny  with 
two  cloth  covered  wings  and  piano  wire  for  bracing.  At 
the  end  of  the  lake  is  Lincoln  Hall.  You  don't  have  to 
look  too  close,  it  hasn't  changed. 

Buildings  built  with  pride— by  people  who  wanted  you 
to  know  they  were  full  of  students  when  your  grand- 
father was  born. 

Who  built  arched  windows?  The  glass  and  wood  replaced 
a  hundred  times,  the  brick  still  stands. 

And  the  old,  set  against  the  new,  becomes  part  of  the 
new. 
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And  the  new  becomes  part  of  the  old.  Each  student 
takes  part  of  the  university  when  he  leaves,  but  the 
university  takes  part  of  each  student. 

Many  students  take  knowledge. 

Some  take  with  them  a  new  way  of  seeing.  Not  just 
looking. 

While  they're  looking,  they  can  dream.  Not  just  learn. 

In  the  library,  the  noise  of  the  world  is  gone.  Peace, 
silence,  it's  almost  too  quiet  to  study. 

Your  back  gets  tired.  Stretch,  keep  reading. 

Peaceful,  even  to  work  in. 

Steps:  a  concrete  zig-zag  that  leads  to  glass  doors. 

Steps:  heavy-booted,  gun-on-hip,  mace-in-hand  steps. 

To  stop  what  never  should  have  happened.  To  take  back 
an  office  and  again  ignore  the  frustration. 

The  administration  escalates  with  a  bigger  reaction.  The 
Reno  PD,  in  full  riot  gear,  eliminate  the  symptom  so 
the  administration  and  ASUN  can  again  forget  the 
problem. 

"They  fixed  those  niggers,"  someone  said.  But  the  man 
who  said  that  is  an  ass. 

And  his  stupidity  makes  the  frustration  greater.  The 
blacks  march  again. 

After  one  hundred  years  of  fighting  legally,  they'll  break 
the  chains  any  way  possible.  Right  on. 

Right  off.  The  posters  are  everywhere. 

A  walk  home  becomes  a  fantasy  as  snow  clears  the  mind 
but  clouds  the  air. 

A  stairway  becomes  an  adventure  as  you  try  to  find  the 
next  step  and  grip  the  railing  to  keep  from  eating  some 
of  that  snow. 
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Waterfalls  of  ice  cascade  from  every  ledge  of  Mackay 
mines  frozen  poetry. 

Winter  nights  are  crisp  beneath  a  low  sky.  Shadows 
draw  their  patterns  in  the  snow. 

The  ducks  gather  what  sun  there  is,  defending  their 
small  pool  of  open  water  from  the  invading  ice. 

The  sun  glares  from  the  sky  and  the  snow,  silhouetting 
tiny  people. 

The  history  of  engineering  in  a  hundred  faces,  smiles 
across  the  hall. 

The  OC  windows  become  a  catseye. 

Fence  and  tree  meet  at  the  earth. 

The  railings  meet  and  cross,  drawing  you  left  then  right. 

Concrete  takes  on  tone,  dark  and  light,  forcing  the  eye 
upward.  The  corner  of  a  building  becomes  a  steeple. 

From  inside,  the  windows  don't  reflect,  but  still  break 
the  view  into  lines  that  meet  and  don't,  into  little 
pictures. 

Geometry.  The  eye  follows  the  rail  to  the  "X"  of  a 
man's  body. 

Rough  concrete,  white  sky,  brick  versus  shadow.  Next 
year,  classes  will  be  held  in  there. 

But  the  students  will  be  outside,  on  the  grass,  in  the 
sun. 

Dead  to  the  world  against  a  hundred  year  old  tree. 

Peace  is  where  no  one  bothers  you,  with  water  below, 
sky  above. 

For  others,  leaning  against  the  living  wood,  reading, 
writing. 
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Even  if  what  you  read  might  upset  you.  The  freedom 
to  read  what  you  want,  look  how  you  want,  be  what 
you  are. 

Wonder  if  he's  studying  the  geometry  of  triangles? 

What's  a  lake  for?  An  inner  tube  race,  naturally.  That 
water  was  cold— so  cold  they  broke  the  record. 

Study  in  the  sun,  listen  to  the  fountain,  like  rain  but 
not  on  you. 

Three  German  professors.  Hup,  two,  three,  four.  In  step, 
hands  clasped.  Hup,  two,  three,  four. 

Gana  cleans  up.  Is  that  a  pun?  The  concert's  over. 

Chem  101  the  way  it  was. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes.  In  more  than  just  lab 
equipment. 

Bunsen  burner  burning,  chin  in  cup. 

A  familiar  face  behind  the  counter— to  many  students 
before  and  probably  many  after. 

If  you're  lucky,  you  won't  have  tunnel  vision  when  you 
graduate. 

Art  class:  mud  pies  for  credit. 

UNPD  strikes  again— maybe  he  should  have  gotten  a 
ticket. 

Some  think  this  is  a  rare  sight— a  helpful  cop. 

Ecology  strikes  UNR,  about  twenty  years  late. 

ASUN's  albatross— experimental  college  doesn't  make 
things  easier  by  speaking  out. 

Right  on. 

I  guess  that's  one  way.  Give  me  liberty  or  .  .  . 

Often  slippery,  stopped  frequently. 
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"Those  who  live  by  the  gun  will  die  the  same  way." 
Please  pass  me  the  cold-dead-finger  pry.  Subtitle— if 
death  works  its  way  down  from  the  top,  it  ain't  got  far 
to  go. 

167    Read  the  first,  look  at  the  second. 

17 1    Man  must  reach  farther,  dream  more  until  he  has  what 
he  could  not  have.  Then,  man  must  reach  farther. 
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reaching,  but  enjoy  life  anyway. 
/  local  Sundowners. 


Some  people  have  quit  reaching,  but  enjoy 
These  are  your  friendly  local  Sundowners. 

Others  are  worth  reaching  for.  These  are  the  PiPhi's. 

Pi  Beta  Phis:  Row  One:  Barbara  Gallagher,  Kathleen  Kelly,  Jackie  Allard, 
Mary-Ellen  Cain,  Alana  Williams,  Jamie  Holden,  Jackie  Mast,  Diane  Axell, 
Claudia  Martin,  Marsha  Lasher,  Angie  Borda,  Katie  Reading,  Cheryl  Walker, 
Sally  McKee,  Patti  Smith.  Row  Two:  Jane  Trigero,  Barbara  Clark,  Barbara 
Pagano,  Dorothy  Bartorelli,  Peggy  Logan,  Patty  Schmidt,  Paula  Picchi,  Jane 
Witter,  Susan  Frank,  Jill  Brouner,  DeeDee  Barbash,  Jane  K.  Coty,  Mary  Ann 
Macaluso,  Kathy  Albrick,  Debbie  Barker,  Angie  Urriola,  Lollie  Gunthrop, 
Jackie  Latta,  Fran  Munski,  Sally  Sole,  Linda  Dunwoodie,  Linda  Kerestese, 
Jane  Blaikie,  Kristy  Lund.  Third  Row:  Terri  Melarkey,  Marsha  House, 
Sheila  Richardson,  Mary  Culpepper,  Buffie  Cooper,  Ann  Violle,  Patsy 
Middleton,  Linda  Lemmons,  Libby  Crowner,  Helen  Rasmussen,  Vicki 
Seacrest,  Lori  Doyle,  Nancy  Knudsen,  Linda  Franiki,  Cathy  Cantrell. 

The  Mackay  Day  Committee  started  things  off  by  checking 
out  the  statue  of  John  W.  At  base  of  statue  are  Terry 
Adrain,  Craig  Kellison,  and  Carol  Berward.  Falling  off 
statue:  Sheryl  Stoddard.  Catching  her:  Pattie  Sherman, 
Charlie  Ross,  and  Barbara  Gilbert.  Still  on:  Sheila  Twichell 
and  Alice  Nelson. 
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And  now  the  grooving  voices  of  the  hippy-dippy  Big 
Daddies  of  Nye  Hall's  number  one  K-NYE  radio  super- 
cool wonder  station:  Front:  Gordon  Stein,  gen.  mgr., 
Sue  Engstrom,  John  Henning,  Bob  Murphy.  Back:  Robin 
Love,  music  &  news  dir.,  Dave  Wood,  sales  mgr.,  John 
Diehl,  program  dir. 

To  study  or  not  to  study.  The  library,  quiet  and  peaceful, 
so  you  can  study.  Like  number  44.  Zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  bookstore— ASUN's  thorn. 
Registration  time  in  the  bookstore,  the  human  swamp. 

And  some  mornings,  especially  at  registration,  it  just  isn't 
worth  getting  up.  In  memory,  of  idealism,  of  good  times, 
of  school  spirit,  of  Joe  student. 
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May  the  trumpets  blare.  Not  for  yesterday,  for  today,  in 
five/four  jazz. 

For  in  the  mountains,  the  flute  echos  across  a  clear  lake— 
not  of  what  is  past,  but  of  hope  and  of  brothers,  sisters 
and  friends. 

Together.  Away  from  the  bad  times,  listening  to  each 
other. 

Relax  between  the  cool  grass  and  warm  sun. 

Let  your  mind  take  you  where  it  wants  to  go.  Spring  is 
for  dreams. 

Not  smoke  bombs.  They  make  the  administration  run 
like  ants  and  shake  Reno. 

But  we  got  hurt— hurt  by  bombs.  Not  this  time,  so  we 
laugh  as  the  ants  run.  But.  .  .  . 

When  the  smoke  clears,  the  ants  fight  back.  Like  the 
University  Code  of  Conduct. 

And  we  ignore  the  hassles. 

When  they  hit,  some  have  to  speak  out.  They  march  to 
say  what  they  believe. 

The  theme  is  the  same.  The  frustrations  are  the  same. 
Because  they  want  changes. 

And  when  the  changes  don't  come,  the  road  seems  longer, 
its  bridges  seem  colder.  The  road  is  wrong  because  they 
see  a  different  road. 

The  road  is  long  to  the  west,  and  ever  narrower.  But  it 
rises  as  it  narrows. 

And  if  you  feel  trapped  when  the  road  is  narrow,  remember 
how  to  laugh.  Especially  at  you.  And  remember,  those 
you  help  will  help  you.  Those  who  will  not  help,  who  do 
not  care  are  not  worth  the  worry.  Keep  them  in  perspective. 
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How  We  Did  The  Last  \fearbook 


You  may  have  noticed  that  there  are  no  captions  for  the  photos  in 
this  book.  Any  written  material  about  the  photos  is  given  in  the  12 
pages  preceding  this. 

The  book  was  conceived  as  an  attempt  to  interpret  how  it  was  to  be 
a  student  on  the  University  of  Nevada-Reno  campus  in  1971-1972. 

We  looked  at  other  yearbooks.  We  could  tell  what  groups  came  to 
the  school,  what  famous  speakers  spoke,  what  activists  activated,  what 
plays  were  named.  We  found  out  which  separate  photo  belonged  with 
the  name  of  a  professor,  a  student,  a  good-looking  queen,  the  jocks,  the 
blacks,  the  frats,  the  sororities.  But  we  couldn't  figure  out  what  it  was 
like  to  be  a  student  at  those  schools.  We  couldn't  tell  from  their  year- 
books if  there  was  really  anything  different,  anything  happening. 
Someday  we  may  visit  some  of  those  campuses  to  find  out— because 
their  yearbooks  don't  tell  us. 

We  thought  that  their  yearbooks  may  be  all  designed  according  to 
formula— a  section  for  this,  mug  shots  here,  groups  here,  etc.  So  we  did 
the  same  thing  in  the  first  volume,  the  Artemisia  Records  Book  which 
was  distributed  in  March.  And  this  book— like  the  others  we  read— 
didn't  tell  what  the  students  were  up  against  on  this  campus. 

How  can  you  tell  a  woman  she's  pretty  without  using  too  many 
hackneyed  words?  Give  her  a  photo  of  herself,  of  course.  It's  better 
than  saying  she's  beautiful  because  it  shows  how  she  is  pretty.  But  it 
also  shows  where  she  is  not  pretty— the  wrinkles  and  blemishes. 

We  decided  to  put  together  a  new  kind  of  yearbook.  A  yearbook 
devoted  to  bringing  back  the  feeling  of  having  been  a  student  here  in 
1971-72  —  when  read  in  the  future. 


MORE  THAN  AN  EGO  TRIP 

There  are  no  guidelines  to  follow  for  a  book  like  this  one.  Because 
the  editor  is  a  photographer,  he  chose  a  staff  of  photographers. 
Together,  working  as  a  staff,  we  put  this  photographic  yearbook  into 
final  form. 

Doing  something  like  this  can  be  a  real  ego  trip.  But  while  it  was,  we 
didn't  want  it  to  be  just  that— an  ego  trip  for  us.  We  want  to  have  a 
book  that  will  serve  as  a  memory -jogging  device,  a  remembering  of  this 
year. 

We  hope  that  we  succeeded,  but  we  may  not  know  for  years.  There 
is  a  good  possibility  that  a  standard  yearbook  is  all  that's  needed— but 
we  don't  think  so.  What  do  you  think? 

This  book  is  named  "The  Last  Yearbook"  because  we  hope  that 
whatever  else  it  does,  it  will  change  the  format  of  yearbooks  on  this 
campus.  We  look  at  this  book  as  a  transition  between  the  traditional 
yearbooks  which  date  back  to  1898  on  this  campus  and  the  more 
modern   books   which   often   do   not   claim   to   be  yearbooks  at  all. 


A  STAFF  IN  A  DIFFERENT  GROOVE 

The  editor  of  this  yearbook  has  worked  on  three  other  yearbooks. 
In  all  of  them,  the  editor  gave  assignments  and  the  yearbook  staff 
existed  to  do  those  assignments.  When  assignments  were  finished,  they 


were  given  back  to  the  editor,  who  put  them  in  the  book.  The  editor 
alone  knew  what  the  final  book  would  look  like,  and  it  was  often  hard 
to  see  where  any  particular  assignment  would  fit  in. 

We  didn't  do  it  that  way. 

This  was  a  staff-produced  yearbook.  The  editor  handpicked  his 
staff,  and  after  that  most  decisions  were  made  by  the  staff.  Let's  say, 
for  example,  that  there  are  pages  to  be  laid  out.  The  editor,  business 
manager,  or  other  staffer  calls  a  meeting  at  his  home.  Those  who  come 
look  at  the  pages  to  be  laid  out,  decide  what  should  go  on  the  pages, 
and  then  split  the  work  and  give  a  time  and  date  to  return  it— generally 
at  the  next  meeting. 

This  has  been  called  the  "democratic"  method  of  staff  organization. 
If  it  works,  it  works  well.  But  it  takes  people  on  the  staff  who  aren't 
afraid  to  speak  up,  and  who  don't  cry  too  much  when  their  pet  idea  is 
slammed  into  the  ground  and  stomped  none  too  gently.  It  also  takes  an 
editor  who  isn't  afraid  to  lose  some  of  the  traditional  authority  and 
delegate  the  responsibility.  This  book  has  both.  It's  probably  why  we 
were  able  to  meet  deadlines  and  put  this  particular  book  together. 

This  yearbook  was  not  designed  in  sections,  and  it  had  to  be  put 
together  in  a  way  that  isn't  really  obvious  to  the  reader.  We  put  it 
togetiier  like  a  film,  a  moving  picture,  a  novel.  To  do  this,  you  must 
discover  where  you  want  to  start,  what  incidents  you  will  include,  what 
you  must  delete,  and  where  you  want  to  end.  You  must  have  a  purpose 
—ours  was  to  show  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  student  on  this  campus  in 
1971-72  —  and  it  must  be  part  of  everything  in  the  book. 

There  is  a  lot  of  waste  in  putting  together  a  yearbook  like  this.  We 
estimate  that  approximately  400  rolls  of  film,  and  1700  prints  were 
used  to  make  this  book.  This  includes  any  extra  prints  needed  to  get 
one  good  print  and  any  film  shot  for  the  yearbook.  It  took  an  estimated 
40  gallons  of  developer  and  20  gallons  of  other  chemicals  to  process 
these  rolls  of  film  and  prints. 

We  weeded  the  number  of  prints  down  to  about  300,  throwing  out 
two  shopping  bags  of  rejected  prints.  From  the  300  prints  we  built  the 
book  you  have  in  your  hand. 

The  staff  who  did  this  work  included  the  following  people: 

JIM  BEAZLEY,  photographer. 

KERRY  L.  CARTIER,  photographer  and  editor. 

GEOFF  DORNAN,  writer. 

RAY  FOSTER,  photographer. 

BUDDY  FRANK,  photographer. 

ALLEN     TERKILDSEN,     photographer    and    business    manager 

(Book  One). 
FRANCISCO  POLI,  business  manager  (Book  Two). 


WITH  THANKS  TO  A  FEW  OTHERS,  TOO 

Several  other  people  gave  much  of  their  time,  their  patience,  and 
their  ideas  to  make  this  book  go. 

Because  the  yearbook  did  not  have  an  on- campus  office,  many  of 
the  meetings  were  in  the  editor's  home.  His  wife,  Anita  Carrier,  packed 
the   whole  staff  into  a  sardine-can-sized  house  and  had  eats  for  all. 
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Cindy  Haskins,  Joan  Beazley,  Kathy  Bryson,  and  Lana  Burress  also 
came  to  the  meetings  on  many  occasions.  They  contributed  their  ideas, 
scoffed  when  scoffing  was  needed,  and  in  general  helped  to  keep  this 
book  off  the  ground. 

We'd  also  like  to  thank  the  many  people  on  and  off  campus  who 
tolerated  photographers  at  odd  hours  and  in  even  odder  photos. 


THE  COLLECTED  IMPRESSIONS,  ETC. 

This  yearbook  is  the  collected  impressions  of  the  yearbook  photog- 
raphers. It's  a  record  of  1971-72,  as  we  said  before,  but  a  record  of 
people.  In  this  book  are  daydreams,  wishes,  problems,  mornings  and 
evenings,  empty  rooms,  memories  we  can't  forget.  In  its  way  it  is  a 
record  of  how  people  react  to  people,  using  photos  as  the  medium 
instead  of  words. 

We  took  these  pictures  because  we  thought  there  was  something 
there  to  see.  Sometimes  it's  a  shaft  of  light  playing  games  with  our 
eyes,  the  earth  moving  beneath  the  stars,  or  the  silver  sunbeam  of  life 
caught  for  a  moment  in  a  camera. 


The  pictures  in  this  book  say  something— we  think— something  that 
is  beautiful,  ugly,  funny,  true,  odd.  .  .  .  Many  times  the  photo  says 
something  only  to  the  person  who  took  it,  or  something  different  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  who  see  it.  We've  tried  to  include  the  photos  that  say 
the  same  thing  to  us  as  photographers  hoping  they  would  mean  some- 
thing to  others. 

Just  as  we  try  to  save  a  piece  of  today  on  film  when  we  take  a 
picture,  we  want  to  preserve  the  essence  of  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno,  1971-1972.  To  save  a  piece  of  it  for  now  and  twenty  years 
from  now. 

We  chose  to  include  what  we  felt  was  important  to  making  a 
student  feel  in  the  future  that  feeling  of  being  a  student  now.  Speeches, 
concerts,  football  games,  and  other  student  activities  are  not  the  only 
things  to  include.  We've  concentrated  on  little  fleeting  details  that  are 
all  too  easy  to  miss— the  details  of  living  and  being,  of  trying  and  hoping, 
of  being  yourself  against  the  world.  People  walking,  talking,  studying, 
being  themselves— are  hard  to  photograph.  We  had  to  train  ourselves  to 
see  the  campus  as  an  explored  but  undiscovered  microcosm. 

This  is  an  honest  history  of  what  we  saw  this  year,  and  we  hope  you 
like  what  we  did.  We  did  it  for  you. 


Artemisia  1972  Financial  Statement 


Revenues: 

Net  Income,  book  One 
Groups,  book  two 
Income  adjustment 
ASUN  allotment 


$1,092.13 

200.00 

470.00 

7,200.00 


Expenditures: 

salaries 

work  study* 

salaried 
photographic  supplies 
postage 

photographs  purchased 
miscellaneous 
printing  cost* 


*estimated 


$8,962.13 


$    315.26 

1,789.90 

461.62 

29.77 

746.50 

221.42 

5,200.00 

$    195.66 


NOTE:  some  of  these  are  estimated.  Some  bills  are  yet  to  be  paid; 
some  are  still  outstanding.  Some  groups  have  yet  to  pay  us,  in  violation 
of  their  contract  with  Artemisia  1972.  A  complete  statement  for  the 
Artemisia  1971-1972  will  be  available  later  when  our  books  are  closed, 
if  anyone  is  interested.  The  ASUN  invested  less  than  $10,000.00  in  this 
yearbook.  It  bought  the  insides,  and  for  $10,000  more  it  would  have 
bought  hard  covers. 
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